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policies and the hostile armaments which have caused the 
present war. 

6. That the whole civilized world is vitally concerned in 
securing the right settlement of the questions which will 
have to be considered and determined at the close of the 
war; that the neutral nations signatory to the Hague Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, and especially the neutral nations of Europe, have 
equal right with the belligerent nations to a voice in the 
terms of peace, and that the earnest consideration of the 
principles and policies which must underlie disarmament 
and enduring peace cannot be begun a moment too soon. 

c. That -the Government of the United States, while 
taking the lead in the proposed action, might properly in- 
vite such other interested governments as was thought 
proper to act with it, in accordance with conditions formu- 
lated at Washington. 

d. That a favorable occasion shall be awaited before the 
offer of joint mediation is made, but that a concert of the 
several governments ought to be secured as soon as possi- 
ble, so that they shall be in readiness to take advantage of 
the first favorable situation which may arise for tendering 
their good offices. 



Some Recent Developments of the 

Organized Peace Movement 

in America.* 

By Arthur Deerin Call. 

The American Peace Society, an outgrowth of a num- 
ber of peace societies existing at that time, was formally 
organized in New York City, May 8, 1828. The founder 
was William Ladd, generally accepted as one of New 
England's richest spirits, known throughout his genera- 
tion as "The Apostle of Peace." He was the president 
and leader of the Society which he founded until his 
death in 1841. Worcester, Channing, Watson, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Sumner, Burritt are but a few of the 
names of those who held office in the Society in those 
early days, contributed to its paper, or spoke at its 
meetings. 

But the facts to which I would call your attention 
particularly relate especially to the accomplishments of 
the last five years. In 1909, for example, the American 
Peace Society, with a free field, had but seven branch 
societies. Today, after removal to Washington three 
years ago and thorough reorganization, it has, with 
many other kindred organizations at work, thirty-one 
constituent branches, an increase in five years of over 
340 per cent. Today there are over seven thousand 
paying members of the Society, a small number to be 
sure amid our teeming millions, but it represents an 
increase in seven years of over 600 per cent. In the 
last year the Society has added to its paying member- 
ship 1,302 members. Five years ago the Society had 
six "auxiliary societies;" today it has in their place 
thirteen "section" societies, an increase of over 100 per 
cent. Sixteen new societies have been welcomed to its 
membership since January, 1913. Besides this, the So- 
.ciety has two affiliated societies — the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association, and the Peace Association of Friends 
in America, representing nearly one hundred thou- 
sand of that denomination. There are ten other peace 
organizations which co-operate with the American 
Peace Society, those already mentioned, . and also the 

♦Abridged from an address delivered at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, May 28, 1914. 



American Society for the Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference, the American Association for International 
Conciliation, the International Peace Union at Berne, 
and the Garton Foundation. (These ten co-operating 
organizations are not included in the figures and sum- 
maries to which I refer.) Our Society has divided the 
United States into five departments, with a. paid man 
at the head of each department. The American Peace 
Society, exclusive of the ten co-operating societies, is, 
we believe, the largest peace society in the world. 

The number of additional societies that could be 
easily organized is limited only by our resources. 
Friends stand ready in all the unorganized states. We 
have many letters urging early organization in Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. The complete and effective organiza- 
tion of the United States for peace, it would seem, has 
therefore been more than half accomplished. 

Among other interesting data pertaining to our last 
year's work may be mentioned some thirty formal din- 
ners or luncheons, seven receptions, and the printing of 
thirty original pamphlets and twenty other documents. 
During the last year 1,500. addresses have been deliv- 
ered by 150 different lecturers under the auspices of 
this organization. Practically seventy -five other organ- 
izations, business men's associations, clubs, and the like, 
have been enlisted in the promotion of our work. A 
dozen of our societies maintain peace lecture bureaus, 
eight maintain information bureaus, eight maintain 
press bureaus. Six honorary presidents, forty-five pres- 
idents, three hundred and thirty-one vice-presidents, 
five advisory councils, forty-six secretaries, nine boards 
of directors, twenty-eight executive committees, three 
entertainment committees, seven membership commit 
tees, three educational committees, three press commit- 
tees, twenty-two employed officers, and ten equipped 
offices are enlisted in our organized propaganda. 

Considering again the relatively brief time included, 
the financial operations of our organization present an 
interesting illustration of rapid development. May 1st, 
1913, the branches, sections, and two affiliated societies 
had on hand $8,727.21. They received during the year 
from individual contributions $10,150.27. They re- 
ceived from subventions $13,425.08, from special col- 
lections $1,301.02, from memberships in the form of 
dues $9,594.00, from the sale of literature $71.79, from 
interest upon deposits $94.30, from legacies $1,500.00, 
from invested funds $420.68, from other sources 
$2,816.36. Adding to this other net receipts, the total 
reaches the sum of $74,308.16, an increase 'over five 
years ago of 340 per cent. 

The expenditures may be briefly enumerated: For 
salaries, head secretaries, secretaries, and elerks, 
$14,706.95; office rent, $2,839.86; traveling expenses, 
$1,323.57; telephones, $560.73; printing and mailing, 
$2,316.99; books and literature, $287.81; postage, in- 
cluding express and telegrams, $1,563.82 ; stationery, 
$313.47; office supplies, $865.53; extra help. $1,566.80; 
office furniture, $252.58 ; for The Advocate of Peace, 
$2,180.75; miscellaneous, including prizes, $7,525.96. 
Adding \o this sum net other expenditures, the total 
for the year reaches $64,657.05, an increase in five years 
of nearly 320 per cent. 

If there were time I would describe the work of one 
of our societies which operates through a committee of 
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seven, with thirty-three churches and four clubs, and 
which conducts peace-movement study courses. It 
would be of interest and importance to examine the 
growing influence of our societies with the press, 
schools, and other organizations. The distribution of 
our peace literature is rapidly growing. One group has 
during the year sent 4,000 letters and resolutions to 
clergymen, promoted peace propaganda through uni- 
versity extension, and worked especially to counteract 
the anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific slope. Sena- 
tors and Eepresentatives feel already the influence of 
our societies. Two branches have employed each dur- 
ing the year an official lecturer. One society lays claim 
to an affiliated membership of 30,000. Itineraries by 
speakers, such as Mr. Angell and Mr. Davies of Great 
Britain, have been made effective by our workers. 
Propaganda among labor organizations is growing. In- 
creasing interest and respect among the newspapers, 
business organizations, and the like is manifest. Our 
secretaries report an increasing confidence and courtesy 
from almost every quarter. One of our societies volun- 
tarily voted to become self-sustaining for the last year, 
and it will probably continue to do so. Fraternity 
among the various workers is perceptibly increasing. All 
of the National Peace Congresses in America have been 
initiated, and in considerable part directed, by the 
American Peace Society. It has co-operated in unre- 
portable ways with the Government, and it knows that 
it has influenced legislation and policies relating to ar- 
bitration and international justice. Tons of literature 
to writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and libraries are 
distributed each year in a continuous and increasing 
stream. The issuance of The Advocate of Peace, a 
monthly magazine founded in 1834, the circulation of 
which is now fourteen times that of twenty years ago, 
is continued. Its monthly edition has been recently in- 
creased to 11,000, a number representing an increase of 
3,000 in less than two years. Over fifty peace pam- 
phlets and as many books are constantly on sale at the 
Society's headquarters. 

A NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL. 

Our board of directors fully recognizes the impor- 
tance of co-operative . effort. It believes that there is 
already a fine willingness on the part of most peace 
organizations to help each other for the sake of the 
cause. Selfishness holds no place in the movement. 
The belief that a National Peace Council, including a 
representative from every accredited peace organization, 
should be perfected is shared by our directors. The 
American Peace Society is such a council. Its func- 
tions in that direction will be developed in proportion 
as opportunity, resources, and understanding permit. 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 

An ever-recurring need of the hour in the peace 
movement is a new birth of statesmanship, of that deep 
quality of constructive effort which, recognizing clearly 
the lessons of national experience, can codify and apply 
them to the needs and exigencies of the present. This, 
I take it, is the ultimate hope and promise of the anti- 
war party. We must, of course, rely upon the men who 
do things, the men of affairs, the holders of office, the 
chosen leaders in the councils of the nations. 

But the organized peace movement in America de- 



pends first Upon another quarter for its support and 
success. This is a nation of the people. Were this not 
so there would be no reason for a United States of 
America. The sure accomplishments in our national 
life must come from the intelligent appreciation and 
demand of the speakers, teachers, newspapers, folks, 
that together constitute us a homogeneous people. Any 
other interpretation of the means necessary to success- 
ful national accomplishment is subversive of our na- 
tion's life itself. We would exterminate disease? We 
must educate the people. We would reform the prisons, 
schools, churches ? We must start with the people. We 
would correct abuses in taxation, transportation, public 
office ? We would improve laws, institutions, inventions, 
ideals ? We must begin with the people. 

We have outlined some facts relating to the organiza- 
tion of our efforts. It is patent, however, that trutti 
transcends facts, being more vital and dynamic than 
they. To find this truth means constantly to seek it. 
The peace movement has always had a very rich moral 
purpose. But the constant need is for a greater in- 
sight into the changing conditions here and now. Fear- 
lessness, tolerance, the scientific spirit will characterize 
increasingly our endeavors. Enthusiasm, tenacity, and 
eagerness to learn from the experience of others will aid 
immeasurably the victory. But organization until every 
hamlet is reached ? Yes. Co-operation and wisdom to 
use effectively the practical means immediately at hand ? 
I hope so. Our best thought, our best emotion, our 
best endeavor? Of course. These things will follow, 
if- follow they may, the enlightenment of public opinion. 
There is one word, therefore, which the organized peace 
movement letters upon its banner — it is the word "Edu- 
cation." 

REFORMATION AND GOAL. 

Whether we realize it or not, we are in the midst of a 
great political reformation in this country. This refor- 
mation springs from a rapidly growing public realiza- 
tion that the stupendous military burdens of the world 
are cruelly unnatural, wicked, and futile. Every intelli- 
gent person has a part to play in this impressive move- 
ment, this upward climb away from savagery and bar- 
barism to human right-reason and justice. His part is 
to look squarely at the facts, to furnish his sword of 
right thinking, and to go forth to street, shop, office, 
church, school, and there to do his part toward slaying 
this dragon, this monstrous, devastating dragon of war. 
Such, I conceive, to be the duty and the privilege of 
each and of all. If the duty is to be effectively per- 
formed, the organized collective effort already begun 
must continue and expand until its high purpose is 
achieved. 



Dr. J. J. Hall writes as follows concerning a bill 
introduced by State Senator Allen, of Georgia, recom- 
mending the observance by the State of Georgia of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915, as a public holiday in honor of the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Ghent : 

"The bill Introduced by Senator Allen ... Is a part 
of a great movement throughout this country, England, and 
Canada to celebrate one of the greatest facts of the world's 
history. . . . Several States have already officially ap- 
proved of the celebration, and its endorsement by the legis- 
lature of Georgia will send a thrill of joy wherever the 
English language is spoken." 



